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early Italian races. The Composite, also
called the Roman or Italic order, combined
the Ionic and Corinthian orders and was
especially pleasing to the Romans on account
of its rich ornamentation. The use of the
arch among the Romans compelled the build-

COMANCHE, Jco man'die, an Indian
which formerly roamed through the region
between Colorado and Mexico. The Co-
manche were excellent horsemen and ex-
tremely warlike, carrying on bitter warfare
with the white people. About 1,000 of them
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ing of heavy piers to support the structure,
as slender columns would have been too
fragile, and thus the column came to be used
merely for decorative purposes. Columns
were often embedded in the masonry between
the arches or attached to the faces of the
piers and ornamented with beautiful designs.

Other Forms. Early Christian and medie-
val European architecture made free use of
the column and introduced varied forms,
especially in the shafts, which were often
spiral, twisted or knotted, and were employed
nore often in groups or clusters than singly,
chiefly as supports for arches. They were a
feature of interior architecture, rather than
exterior, as was the ease with the Greeks.
In modern arcMtecture the column plays a
subordinate part; both in decoration and use-
fulness.

Columns standing alone, "unconnected with
any building, have been erected at all times
as monuments to commemorate important
names and events, though they had at first
only a religious significance. The Romans
especially excelled in these monuments, the
chief of which are the Column of Trajan and
the Column of Antonine. See JULY, COI/CTMK
OF;

are now on a reservation in Western Okla-
homa.

COMBUSTION", or BURNING-, in the
ordinary sense of the word, is the union of
some substance with oxygen, the union pro-
ducing light and heat; for example, when
wood or paper burns there is a bright flame
and considerable heat. The term may be
used, however, to mean the chemical union
of any two substances, so as to give heat
and light. The amount of heat given out
by burning substances depends on their
chemical composition and on the way the
elements are combined. Heat may be pro-
duced rapidly, as when phosphorus is burned
in the air and a flame results, or it may be
formed slowly, as when phosphorus slowly
combines with oxygen and is said to oxidize
slowly. The amount of heat produced in
each case is the same, and both are said to
be in a state of combustion.

The products of combustion in most cases
are gases and some solid matter. In early
times it was thought that when a substance
burned it was destroyed'; but when chemists
were able to collect the g-ases that came off
from a burning body and analyzed them, it
was found that such was not the case.